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causes or course of the trade cycle. We cannot,
however, dismiss it entirely, for there can be little
doubt that the immediate prosperity of agriculture is
more closely related to the position of the trade cycle
than to any other factor.
Some authors, indeed, have seen in the movements
of agricultural output the chief cause, or at least the
initiating impulse, of the cycle. They have traced a
relationship between the variations in the yield of
crops and subsequent prosperity or depression, and
endeavoured, not with complete success, to explain the
differences in yield by weather cycles. A good crop
stimulates trade, a bad crop hampers it.
One of the objections to this theory is that the crop
cycles appear to be about sj years in length, not 6
or 7. It is suggested, however, that good harvests
only succeed in stimulating activity when other
factors are also favourable, and that this does not
always happen. A second objection is that good
crops may actually decrease farmers' incomes, if the
elasticity of demand is low, as it probably is for all
crops taken together. It is true that food will then be
cheap, but it is doubtful whether cheap food will
encourage trade in the short run. There will certainly
be an increased demand for transport, etc., and, in so
far as farm products are a raw material of industry,
costs will be reduced and output increased. But, as
we have seen, agricultural products are comparatively
unimportant as industrial raw materials.1 It has been
estimated that, in the United States, the value of
agricultural produce used in manufacture is probably
about one-fifth of the total value of the output.
1 See p. 8.